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GLEANINGS 


THE MINISTER AND THE PIPER 


The National Council of Jews and Chris- 
tians reports that clergymen of the Madi- 
son Ministerial Association have come to 
the defense of their colleague, Rey. Al- 
fred W. Swan, pastor of First Congrega- 
tional Church, who has been threatened 
with dismissal from his pastorate because of 
his criticism of the profit system. 

Demands for Mr. Swan’s dismissal have 
been particularly vociferous from Pro- 
fessor F. H. Elwell, director of the school 
of commerce of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who is a nominal member of Mr. 
Swan’s church. Professor Elwell asserted 
that as long as Mr. Swan was supported in 
his pulpit by men who made their earnings 
through competitive business, he should 
not attack the principles of private busi- 
ness. 

In a statement upholding freedom of 
speech and conscience in the pulpit, the 
Ministerial Association said in part: 
“Nothing would sooner destroy the moral 
fiber of the Christian Church—and ul- 
timately of the American nation—than to 
have those who are its leaders consider the 
source of incomes whence come their own 
salaries before they venture to expose what 
seem to them to be unethical motives and 
practices in the social, political, industrial 
and economic world.” 

MUSSOLINI AND CATHOLICISM 

Herman Newman 
from a sermon 

Scarcely had the peace-evoking, Papal 
radio-benediction to the Cleveland Eu- 
charistic Congress exhausted its wave fre- 
quency when a sound wave of tragic con- 
tradiction was sent across the Atlantic 
from the Vatican. The great bells of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral in Rome, together with 
those of every other Roman Catholic 
church in Italy, echoed Mussolini’s call to 
mobilization. The next day the butchery 
of aggression began as a Catholic army 
waged its irrepressible invasion of Ethiopia. 

Once again in the brief space of the 
Christian era the Roman Catholic Church 
had failed to live up to its theological 
claim of being “‘the ordained of God.” 

The church which condemns birth con- 
trol as “‘a final onslaught against human- 
ity,’’ and with the threat of eternal damna- 
tion forces her adherents to conform strictly 
to ecclesiastical legislation relative to the 
practice—that church has again side- 
stepped her spiritual duty and has ignored 
her theological power in refusing to oppose 
the murderous onslaught of a modernly 
equipped Catholic army against a helpless 
people, who likewise ‘have a right to the 
title, overly used by nations possessed 
of an unchallengeable power, namely, 
“‘God’s chosen people,”’ 


Where was the Papal Edict prohibiting 
all Italian Catholics from bearing arms in 
support of a half-crazed Napoleonic despot? 
An edict to prevent, what, in relationship 
to birth control, an arch-bishop has called 
“the losing of those sanctities, sacrifices 
and the culture of two thousand years, 
leaving but a race of men, dehumanized 
and exiled from God and home.” 

It has been stated that were the Pope 
to issue a Bull in the name of his appointor 
God, prohibiting all Catholics from bearing 
arms under any and all circumstances, the 
improbability of any future Huropean 
Wars would be greatly heightened. Never 
in modern times had the Papacy such a 
glorious opportunity as in the recent weeks 
to take its stand on the side of God and 
against Mars. 

A peaceful benediction in the name of 
the church’s theologically haloed saints, 
was all that came from the Vatican, while 
above its Immortal Dome there could be 
envisioned, by those with some imagina- 
tion, a cannon pointing towards the 
heavens—the Cross of Christ has vanished. 


* * 


THIS STATED— 


The Religious Digest recently made its 
appearance on the newsstands. In form 
and volume the new publication is very 
similar to Readers Digest. 

Its editorial policy: 

“a. In our convictions we are Christian. 

“b,. Our criterion is the Crucified Savior. 

“ce. Our belief is that Christian faith 
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must shape the conduct and Pied the whole 
of life. 

“‘d. We seek, through the ee page, — 
to advance the interests of the kingdom of |f 
God. | 

“e, This stated, we will not be narrow 
or sectarian. 

“. We will be positive in our approach, 
and seek to present the best from the 
whole field of religion per se.” 

* * 


TEACHERS’ OATH 


In a sermon on “Legislated Loyalty,” 
reported in a Greenfield, Mass., paper, 
Rev. Robert J. Raible, discussing the 
Teachers’ Oath Law, declared that the 
law will not accomplish what it is intended 
to do because it will not prevent the spread |} 
of Communism. It is unconstitutional |} 
because it is class legislation and denies | 
freedom of speech. It encourages the — 
ridicule of all law on the part of the young. |i} 
And it is anti-religious because it denies — 
freedom of conscience and attempts to | 
legislate loyalties. 

“The whole tendency of this age,’”’ Mr. 
Raible said, “is to subjugate the individual |) 
and to exalt the mass. 

“Our free churches stand directly across 
the path of that whole tendency. Our 
free churches insist upon the primacy of — jj 
the individual and the importance of every | 
individual soul being allowed to worship 
God and serve man according to the best} 
dictates of his own conscience. f 

“The intent of this law is to dominate — 
the consciences of those who disagree with 
it. That is not only dangerous, it is fatal. 
When once we give our lawmakers the 
right to tell us what we must and must not 
believe, we have given up our ancient,’ | 
heritage which has come down from the 
old Bill of Rights; and we have denied the 
spiritual basis of democracy and started 
on the road to fascism and dictatorship; 
we have taken one more step to effect the 
closure of individual liberty which is being 


circumscribed all too frequently today.” 
* OK 


ot 


CANDLELIGHT SERVICE 
Ruth L. Braun 


A poem read at a Candlelight Service in L 
Detroit, Mich. ¥ 

Candles casting shadows 

Above the pulpit there, 

A face enframed by candlelight 

A voice that calls to prayer. 


In the congregation 

A hundred answering rays 

Held high to shed their gentle glow 
Upon the words of praise. 


Breath of one petition 

For strength to carry on 

And light to guide the feet of youth 
That seek a strange new dawn, 


Then the dim recession 
In consecrated row 

And those who came to witness there 
Forget to rise and go. 
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The Year in Religion 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


Cs HE editor of a religious paper representing a 
of iG) body that has always specialized in denounc- 
Hen ‘S ing the wickedness of sectarianism recently 
\(Cozex5 


wrote that it is useless to stress that message 
today because ‘‘the church no longer is wickedly sec- 
tarian.” Denominational divisions still exist, of 
course, and will long continue to exist, but no feature 
of religious life in America is more conspicuous than 
the loss of interest in the doctrinal differentia of the 
denominations, the rise of a new set of interests which 
are drawing them together, and the discovery of 
techniques of cooperation. 


Progress in Church Union 


Some progress has been made toward healing 
the Civil War and slavery schisms in the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches, but both bodies are pro- 
ceeding deliberately in order that reunion may be 
genuine and hearty when it comes and may not cause 
new separation of dissatisfied minorities. The success 
of the reunion of the various branches of Presbyterian- 
ism in Scotland a few years ago has encouraged an 
effort to unite the Scottish Presbyterian and Episcopal 
Churches. This is obviously a more difficult matter, 
and not much headway has yet been made beyond a 
friendly overture from the Presbyterians. 

The progress of Protestant union in South India— 
where a South India United Church including Pres- 


byterians and Congregationalists already exists—has- 


for the present been stalled on the obstacles presented 
by the terms offered for the inclusion of the Anglicans. 
The proposed modus vivendi for a wider United Church 
was rejected by some of the non-Episcopal bodies in 
October on the ground that it seemed to be a virtual 
surrender to episcopacy. So advance in that quarter 
awaits further negotiations. ; 

Throughout the year continuation committees 
have been active in preparing for the World Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order, to be held in Edinburgh, 
and the World Conference on Life and Work, to be 
held in Oxford, both in 1987. The first of these carries 
on the approach to world-wide unity begun at Lau- 
sanne, the second, that begun at Stockholm. The 
merging of the two movements has been proposed. 
Together they represent the approach to Christian 
unity as a world problem, as the community-church 
movement and the developments in home missions 
represent the approach to it as a local problem. The 
general approval of one or another or all of these 
movements by almost the entire leadership of Protes- 
tantism is an index of the waning of the sectarian 


spirit. To fortify this conclusion, it may be remarked 


that in the current output of religious literature the 
sectarian note is almost entirely lacking. Among re- 
ligious books, even among those issued by denomina- 
tional publishing houses, nothing is so rare as a de- 
nominational book. Such denominational papers as 
have survived have greatly widened the scope of their 
interests. The newest important periodical is a quar- 
terly bearing the comprehensive title, Christendom. 


Social-Mindedness Gains 
The deepening interest of the churches in social 
and economic questions is not unrelated to their emer- 
gence from denominational separateness. The most 


‘important pronouncements of Methodist Conferences, 


Presbyterian General Assemblies and Baptist and 
Disciples Conventions are practically interchange- 
able. They all reflect a body of opinion that is 
critical of the existing social and economic order, and 
interpret Christianity as demanding, in the interest of 
human welfare, some program of reconstruction more 
radical than the salvaging of the human wastage of 
the economic process or a return to the flesh-pots of 
pre-depression prosperity. 

Some think that the churches have gone radical, 
not to say red—and some do say red. Those who 
make lists of “‘subversive’’ agencies frequently include 
the Federal Council of Churches, the Methodist Board 
of Temperance and Social Welfare, and the new Con- 
gregational-Christian Commission on Social Action, 
along with the Y. W. C. A., the Civil Liberties Union, 
and all the organizations having pacifist tendencies. 
The most definite protest against the social liberalism 
(or radicalism) of the churches that has arisen within 
any of the churches manifesting this characteristic is 
a league of Methodist laymen including a number of 
men prominent in finance and industrial management. 


Growth of Peace Sentiment 


Much of the conservative criticism that has been 
directed against the alleged radicalism of the churches 
has been especially concerned with their pacifism. It 
cannot be doubted that the churches, and not the 
clergy alone, are deeply in earnest in their turning 
away from war. During the present year important 
church bodies have gone on record as opposing compul- 
sory military education, the whole R. O. T. C. struc- 


‘ture, large naval appropriations, naval maneuvers in 


the Pacific, the continuance of the military chaplaincy 
“with rank, pay and allowances,” and the exclusion of 
conscientious objectors to military service from na- 
turalization. The Congregationalists conducted a 
plebiscite in November to determine the attitude of 
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members of that denomination to war; the results 
have not yet been completely tabulated. A large in- 
terdenominational committee of widely known leaders 
is at present collecting data in regard to the attitudes 
of the clergy. Unquestionably the commitment of 
the churches to the cause of peace has been strength- 
ened during the year. 


Relations Between Church and State 


The relations between church and state in Amer- 
ica, and the actual or potential tensions between them, 
are for the most part such as are implicit in the 
church’s deepening sense of concern for issues of social 
morality which are also matters for political action, 
and most of ali its increasing repudiation of a war 
system which still remains a part of our national order. 
In other countries the issues between church and state 
have been much more acute. Mexico has continued 
to impose restrictions upon religious liberty by limiting 
the number of ministers and priests who are permittted 
to officiate in each state, by prohibiting education by 
church organizations, and (if this can be counted a 
restriction upon religious liberty) by depriving churches 
of the power to hold property. The struggle between 
church and state in Germany, growing out of the 
government’s determination to reduce all churches to 
the status of subordinate cogs in the Nazi machine 
for the control of a totalitarian state, will doubtless 
appear in the perspective of history as the most im- 
portant chapter in the story of religion in 1935. 


Good Will Between Jews and Christians 


The persecution of Jews in Germany and the ill 
treatment of Catholics in Mexico have perhaps been 
among the causes of increased effort to promote under- 
standing and the removal of prejudice among Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Jews in the United States. The 
activities of the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians have contributed much to that end. Most 
conspicuous among these activities was the Institute 
of Human Relations held at Williamstown, Mass., in 


August and attended by representative spokesmen of 
the three groups. 


Improved Financial Situation 


Financially, the churches have improved their 
position somewhat during the yezr. The latest 
statistics, now nearly a year old, indicate that, sorely 
pressed as many of them have been, on the whole they 
were never as near bankruptcy as they thought they 
were. Some of them refunded their debts on more 
favorable terms. Some have not been quite adequately 
sensitive to their obligations. Some have merged to 
reduce expenses. Taking it by and large, the churches 
have weathered the financial storm (so far) with rea- 
sonable credit and success. The difficulty in balancing 
missionary budgets has been not entirely due to the 
economic embarrassment of their supporters, but is in 
no small degree the consequence of a wide realization 
that missions need not only “rethinking” but read- 
justment to the realities of the task. The organization 
formed first under the name of the Modern Missions 
Movement has undertaken to supply some of the 
guidance and support for such reoriéntation. 


Catholic Activities 

A Eucharistic Congress, at Cleveland, Ohio, pro- 
vided an impressive exhibition of Catholicism en- 
gaged in its highest act of devotion. The appoint- 
ment of twenty new cardinals was announced in 
November. An effort—repeated from last year—to se- 
cure an appropriation of three million dollars of public 
funds for parochial schools in Ohio failed by a narrow 
margin. The Legion of Decency began its second 
year with a record of substantial achievement in its 
first in the obvious improvement of the quality of pic- 
tures put on the screen. 

Two notable Bible anniversaries were celebrated 
during the year: the golden jubilee of the publication 
of the Revised Version; and the four-hundredth an- 
niversary of Coverdale’s translation, the first complete 


_printed Bible in English. 


Why Youth Turns Its Back on the Church 


Harold Preece 


AM a young man of twenty-seven. At one 
time, I was an active worker in the church, 
and even prepared myself for the ministry of 
the denomination to which I belonged. In 
common with many other idealistic young people, I 
have forsaken the church because of its appalling 
failure in the face of trying social conditions. I con- 
sider contemporary Christianity to be but a perver- 
sion, a mummified anachronism which has lost all 
claim to serious consideration by those of us who still 
cherish the essence of Christ’s teachings. 
Conventional religion, in the face of collective 
problems and responsibilities, still teaches an in- 
dividual morality and individual salvation. I need 
not elaborate upon the anti-social consequences of 
such a philosophy, or the uneconomical procedure in- 
volved. By its very nature, a policy of individual sal- 
vation operates against what is designated as the king- 
dom of heaven. The individual, in the so-called proc- 


ess of reclamation, is given a frail and insecure ballast 
of church membership. But the conditions of poverty 
and unemployment, which impel him to viciousness 
and chicanery, remain unchanged. Moreover, the 
church in this catch-as-catch-can game of finding 
wandering sheep, squanders money which might be 
spent more wisely in feeding empty bodies and il- 
luminating empty minds. 

This individualist orientation results in a myopic 
outlook upon the common tasks which face society, 
and to implied support of our merciless social system. 
During the current economic crisis, the church has 
been “a still small voice’”—too small to-be heard, too 
small to make any impression. 


crime and its young women into prostitution. A 


great many of us have been denied even the niggardly | 
subsistence of the W. P. A. and the rest of the mean- _ 


ingless alphabetical concoction. 


The generation to — ) 
which I belong has seen its young men forced into _ 
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The church members have not helped us. They 
could have given us the benefit of their maturity in 
the reconstruction of the social order. Rather, by 
their failure to demand a new evaluation of human 
welfare, they have given tacit support to the execu- 
tioner and the libertine. 

Instead, the church, through its clergy and lay 
leaders, has exhorted us to place confidence in those 
who exercise authority. As if functionaries, however 
competent, can humanize the operations of a system 
basically unjust and inequitable. The church cannot 
gloss over its lack of social philosophy by admonitions 
to obedience. Youth, which finds its talents and edu- 
cation wasted, because unprofitable to the industrial- 
ists, is in no mood to be obedient—even when the pre- 
cept is backed by centuries of ecclesiastical prestige. 

We respect the social pronouncements of such 
bodies as the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ, the Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
and the Christian peace organizations. But these 
impressive statements seem to have little aggregate 
influence. Year by year, the social sores become more 
malignant, until finally surgery, rather than homeop- 
athy, is required to treat them. The combined efforts 
of well-meaning philanthropists and reformers can 
save a society when its foundations begin to crumble. 
And unfortunately, every church organization em- 
braces a naive pacifism which will prove vitiating in 
any sharply defined period of change. 

Let us face the issue frankly. Whatever light 
these auxiliary organizations may give to mankind is 
hidden and eventually extinguished under the bushel 
of ecclesiastical administration. The local churches 
are too engrossed with building programs and mem- 
bership drives to notice young Lazarus at their doors. 
The average minister will not jeopardize his standing 
by demanding justice for mill-workers or sales-girls. 
Moreover, the Jocal congregations are invariably 
dominated by those members who are financially 
strongest. And, under the present system, there is an 
inseparable connection between the possession of 
much money and exploitation of labor. 

“Pooh, pooh,” I can hear a conservative church 
member saying. “Youth has always been excited 
over trivial matters. The young people need to forget 
their aimless dissipation, get jobs, and settle down.” 
We reply that the matters of bread and butter, of 
productively employing one’s talents and training, are 
far from being trivial. A condition of permanent un- 
employment has arisen in this country. Young men, 
whose services might be of the highest social impor- 
tance, are planting trees for one dollar per day, with 
the prospect of being drafted to kill their fellow-men 
for the same ignoble sum. How can one “settle 
down” when he must go from place to place bartering 
the strength of his muscles? Is it not fundamentally 
unethical, too, for young men and women to settle 
down on aging parents who themselves manage to live 
on reduced incomes? Is it not better, in fact, to violate 
every known canon of private property in the attempt 
to build a society that will be fair to its youth? 

The diagnosticians of the church do not consider 
that “the revolt of modern youth” is simply an ex- 
ternal protest against a frozen state of society. Er- 

ratic conduct, indiscriminate breaking of conventions, 


imply a profound distrust of the status quo. Might 
not the revolt be justified, and the revolt symbolize 
a constructive, rather than a destructive, force? 

But we know beforehand the answer of the 
theologian to these arguments: “Be good or be 
damned.” We marvel that the gentleman has such 
a poor opinion of the God in whom he urges us to trust. 
It seems monstrous that a Creator would place us in 
the midst of social conditions which cause us to err, 
and then punish us eternally for a short life-time of 
erring. Or that a factory owner, whose individual 
life is impeccable, is assured of heaven; while some 
factory girl, forced to sell her body, is assured of hell. 
It is to the credit of youth that it has discarded these 
medieval ethics and demanded a more flexible criterion 
of morality. 

A liberal might grant all of my contentions, yet 
still maintain that youth should stay in the church for 
any progressive influence that it might be able to exer- 
cise. But what vehicles of expression are afforded us 
in case that we do remain? Vapid “young people’s 
meetings’ with pretty little phrases recited from text- 
books or quarterlies, Sunday school classes taught by 
persons of doubtful intellectual caliber, all stressing 
personal morality and personal salvation! The nation 
and the community may be festering, but the church 
will inspire us with no challenge to correct the evil. 

If a young people’s organization does show a 
concrete interest in social problems, it is either dis- 
persed or its leaders ostracized. The church has scant 
tolerance for rebels, as we see by the expulsion of 
clergymen who will not repeat the time-honored catch- 
words, or more concretely by the dismissal of underfed 
southern strikers from communion. It is foolish and 
intellectually dishonest to remain in an institution 
whose objects are at cross purposes with yours. 

I am impressed by what P. K. Mok, a young 
Chinese, has to say about the unfavorable impression 
made by conventional Christianity upon the youth of 
his country. Writing in The Atlantic Monthly for 
August, 1983, Mr. Mok declared: 


Youth demands action and the times also demand 
it. The cries of the people for rice, for justice, for 
mercy, drown out the ready-made prayers and strange 
music. 


The author proceeded further and said: 


Thus it happens that the real influence of Christian- 
ity in China is today exerted not by the missionary- 
controlled church, but by the young men who, touched 
by the great humanity of Christ, have left the stuffy at- 
mosphere of the compounds, and gone forth into the 
open, where the people are waiting. These young 
Chinese are the genuine missionaries, even when they 
do not speak with the accredited voice of Western 
Christianity. Theirs is the true spirit of Christ finding 
concrete expression. They open native schools. For 
the workers and farmers they build modei villages— 
little utopias which the vision of Christ has enabled 
them to dream of. 


I should like to think that the Church Conformist 
might become the Church Militant—that it might 
afford haven to those truly consecrated young people 
who, ‘“‘touched by the great humanity of Christ,” are 
devoting their lives to the organization of the working- 
class. I should like to think so, but I doubt it. 
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For Better City Government 
John Malick 


if 


PPAEQUR only regret, now that the Biennial Con- 

} ) ference is over, is that we did not have a 
. p place on the program for city government, 
x5} which, by all the appraisals, is the part we 
do worst. It would have been fitting to have lifted 
up the subject in this particular place where there is 
evidence that cities can put themselves in order. 

We should like Unitarians to set this matter out 
for the country, which the churches with larger voting 
strength are not likely to do. It would be illuminating 
to have some church really answer why it is that with 
Methcdists, Paptists, Presbyterians, Fpiscopalians, 
Catholics and Jews holding political power in American 
cities, things are as they are. Two of these groups, 
with the help of a third, could overturn those operat- 
ing in any city. Whatever exists in our cities beyond 
any election day, exists with expressed or tacit consent 
of theologically sound, socially pleasant and morally 
impeccable Frotestants, Catholics, and Jews. This 
would be a live subject for a church conference. 

It would be instructive to try to answer it his- 
torically. Churches are not indifferent to morals of a 
sort, nor to theft in the smaller figures. Whatever the 
answer is, we are noting that taking out of a city 
treasury and shamefully using a city for private ad- 
vantage, to the great injury of thousands, never has 
stirred the church conscience as adultery has, for ex- 
ample. With all the revelation of rascality and crimi- 


Q 


nality in our cities by those faithful at church, embodi- - 


ments of all the domestic and other little virtues so 


dear to the American heart and free from the little — 


vices that overwork the American conscience—when 
was this rascality ever brought to the floor of the 
church discipline session or breathed into the church 
ear in confessional? When did it draw works of pen- 
ance commensurate for sins so venial and far-flung in 
their effects? 

Cincinnati happens to be an instructive study. 
It is as all-American as “Middletown,” with a small 
percent, the smallest, of those with no background of 
self-government. Christians of all sorts came by the 
first boats; the Jewish people came early, making it 
among the first of their intellectual centers, and the 
German people with the tradition of keeping their 
houses in order. This is the material out of which was 
made “‘the worst-governed city in the United States.” 
This distinction was given by those competent in com- 
parative rating, and was admitted here. Cincinnati 
was not just moderately corrupt, it was distinctively 
SO. 

It is not know how far up a city can go. All that 
is established is how low it can sink. There is a degree 
of taking from a city treasury, of incurring debt, of 
disintegration of streets and services, that marks the 
low to which a city can go. Cincinnati reached this 
all-time low, first in dishonorable mention. 

And it was mentioned. Lincoln Steffens men- 
tioned it in “The Shame of the Cities,” and he knew 
cities. ‘Those who seem to govern a city never do. 
They are only the show-window front for the real 
government, farther back and higher up, feeding 


upon contracts, franchises and special privilege. Those 
back are the refined, cultivated, good churchmen, 
deacons, presbyters, vestrymen, in their private 
capacities. These, with the great body of innocents 
who do not know what it is about, keep the thing going 
with their votes, pay the bills, for which they get less. 
and less until they get nothing. This show-window 
front ostensibly ran the city and as a private business, 
the places paying all and more than they were worth 
in private business. Those higher up and back did not 
want the jobs. On one hand they heard the master’s 
voice, the influential citizens, on the other consorted 
with those who were mulcted for the privilege of 
carrying on their varied activities, always anathema 
to the local morals. 

The thing to be noted by churchmen, ministerial 
and lay, is that nothing happened the next Sunday 
after this condition was known, nor the next Sunday. 
Nothing happened on any Sunday. What is more 
amazing, nothing happened at the next election. This 
moral indignation was not the explosive thing one 
might expect it to be. If there was any sense of being 
outraged, it was temperate, mannerly, self-controlled. 


‘The secularists did not get mad nor the church people 


“righteously indignant.’’ The most immaculate virtue 
could not have controlled itself better. 

Of all people in the world, Unitarians ought to 
know the voice crying in the wilderness, one standing 
against the world and bringing it around. Certainly 
we have talked enough about it, the saving remnant 
and martyr host. If no other church in the country 
understands what came about here, we should. It is 
about the only movement in which we have seen the 
whole process, from the lone voice to the victory. 

A small group brought themselves together. 
They had yearned for something in their college days. 
They came home, went along, saw no opening for their 
shield and spear to do valiantly. A number here and 
there were cautiously mad about it, but it was un- 
spoken, disorganized indignation. There must have 
been a number of spots of it waiting about. As soon 
as one threw caution to the wind and gave vent to 
his wrath, it came out that many felt that way and 
wanted to hear it said right out in meeting. It was in 
the Cincinnatus Association, fifty then, never more 
than one hundred, that a blast was let out about our 
shame and apathy, giving name and page of the ref- 
erence. This came to be known as “the shot heard 
around the wards.’ It was not just a general talk 
that could be ignored by those reporting the news. 
Our affairs went from whispering around the corner 
to the first page in a night. That helped. One man 
furnished the voice, with a number backing him up 
with supporting indignation. ’ 

A body of public opinion stirred enough usually 
can go through the legal obstacles, which arrange 


themselves in the new patterns needed. Part of the | 


political mechanism had to be changed. It was built 
up to defend certain interests and was fit for the pur. 
pose. All political places of importance, heads of pre_ 
cincts, held office, kept their cohorts in line and de 
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livered them at election. They were levied upon for 
party funds. It was a self-contained system for its 
end, party organization with the supporting patron- 
age. Those in could not be put out and those out 
could not get in. It was like being ruled by a foreign 
power. Cincinnati was ruled for years from New York, 
where the head of the local system had other private 
business. 

Analyzed, the crux of the situation was found to 
be the use of city affairs as the base of party organiza- 
tion for state and national issues, which seldom were 
the local city issues. The necessary result was that 
city interests had to be sacrificed to keep the party in 
order for state and national elections. The old form 
had one from each ward, with six at large, who, as one 
of our wits observes, should not have been, with all 
the charges against them. One had to get on the 
ticket through the party convention, old style, later 
through the bottle-neck of the primary so timed in 
August that most were out of the city who might 
register disapproval. The city ticket was listed under 


the party emblem, and easily voted by placing a cross’ 


in the circle under the bird favored, at first the rooster, 
in later years the eagle. Instruction to voters was 
simple, so that the plainest of plain men could not err. 
Various versions have come down. The one we like 
best is, ““Put the mark under the boid with the short 
legs!’’ 

The most resourceful thought first of making 
this kind of voting more difficult. That in itself would 
not insure better men being put up or elected. It 
would at least confuse the system, making it more dif- 
ficult for the party to deliver its vote as instructed. 
The device was the ‘‘Birdless Ballot,’’ which was just 
a stage on the way. The mechanism devised later 
was a new city charter with nine councilmen at large 
and no specific ward representation. That broke up 
the pattern. Nominated by petition, candidates 
now could get on the ticket without running the pri- 
mary which was set against them. With propor- 
tional representation, one voted, or could, for his first 
choice and his other choices up to nine in order of 
preference. The Council elected chooses the Mayor 
from its own number, and the chief executive, City 
Manager, outside the Council, outside the city if they 
wish. 

The story is too long to tell by stages. The charter 
was voted in by Republican and Democratic regulars, 
there being no other parties among us. 

It has survived five terms with a majority in coun- 
cil, the Charter having elected six out of nine in 1925, 
1927, and 1929; five out of nine in 1931 and 1938. 
This year the election resulted in four Charter, four 
Republican and one Independent, Rev. Herbert H. 
Bigelow, who ran, with two others, endorsed by the 
Social Justice League, People’s Power League and the 
Roosevelt Democratic Club. In this councilmanic 
election is reflected for the first time a new protest 
vote. 

The charter agreement has been that with our 
social forms, right or not, it is better to have them ad- 
ministered honestly than dishonestly. The protest 
vote may reflect another demand, that new forms be 
administered honestly. What the independent vote 
represents in our city affairs is not yet evident, nor 


how it will affect the administration of the city. Does 
the increase in the vote of party regulars, here Repub- 
lican, mean confidence that the regulars are a new 
sort, or that the new generation has forgotten, or 
never has known, how bad they were in their day of 
power, or that collectively we just naturally return 
to the wallow after a time? All these answers may be 
heard. 

The human element to be capitalized for better 
city government is enlightened self-interest. Dean 
Inge notes that while it is not the highest motive, most 
things would be better if we were really moved by 
what is best for our own affairs. In the usual city ad- 
ministration, it is a minority that is so moved, the 
privileged and job-holders with their relatives and 
friends. The self-interest of the majority is not with 
this group. Their dollar-and-cents interest, to go no 
higher, is the most of the tax dollar back to them in 
services. Most of the voters would be of one mind 
if they consulted their own affairs, if they have any 
property or job stake in the city. In city elections 
most voters do not vote on their own affairs nor on 
issues they themselves set up. Dividing on party lines, 
one group simply cancels the votes of another group 
wanting precisely the same things. They just blot 
each other out politically by voting on party lines, 
which leaves a small number of self-seekers holding the 
balance of power through a block of votes that stay 
put and can be delivered. 

The only novelty in Cincinnati is that those want- 
ing the same things have been defining their own issues 
in terms of their needs, and have refused to let them- 
selves be divided. Politicians do not like this novelty 
of the people taking away their private business, mak- 
ing it general public concern. The hope seems to be 
in an informed electorate who know enough to know 
by whom they are served and by whom betrayed. 

The political organization that has carried on here 
is voluntary. Its political sagacity has been enough 
to hold the party regulars in line for ten years, with all 
their long practice in the tricks of manipulating the 
vote. This is the discovery in Cincinnati that a 
volunteer political organization can be more than a 
match for the best party machine if they are willing to 
do the work. Women’s work and votes are a factor, 
and a deciding factor. Likely it cannot be done with- 
out them. They have the advantage of being un- 
schooled in the old political technique. Back of the 
changed political situation here, is a spirit of working 
together for high ends, disregarding the usual lines 
of separation, party, creed and color. Working to- 
gether in the Community Chest for the special needs of 
a small number of unfortunates, it just naturally sug- 
gested itself to go on working together for the larger 
group of unfortunates all together in great need of a 
decently honest city administration. This background 
of the Community Chest, as a school for working to- 
gether, is a part of the story to be traced through to 
the final result. 

Those who wish it more in detail may find the 
whole story brought together in “City Management— 
the Cincinnati Experiment,” by Charles P. Taft, and 
in the Godkin Lectures in Harvard University, by 
Murray Seasongood, first Mayor under the Charter, 
and the lone voice in this then city wilderness. 
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UNTIL THAT ENTHUSIASM IS AROUSED 


HE most striking feature of the address delivered 
by Dr. John R. Mott before the Wesleyan As- 
sociation in Boston on Wednesday evening, 

December 11, was the emphasis laid upon the expan- 
sion of Christianity in Oriental countries the last few 
years. ‘The general feeling prevails in America that 
Christianity has ceased to be an influence in non- 
Christian lands. Dr. Mott showed that this feeling is 
false. Dr. Kagawa in Japan, Dr. Cheng in China, have 
had marked success in propagating a form of Chris- 
tianity with power to move masses of people in new 
directions. The greatest success of all has been in 
India, where the Christian population has recently 
been increased by fifty percent. 

Dr. Mott naturally regretted the great loss to 
the prestige of Christianity in Russia, and in various 
Christian lands where there is a “‘new generation which 
does not possess accepted unerring guiding prin- 
ciples,’ reminding him of “derelicts on a stormy coast 
without rudder or compass.” From Dr. Mott’s de- 
scription of the affairs of today, it is evident that the 
great conflict today is still between Christianity, Com- 
munism, and indifference. Great masses of people are 
apparently willing to leave the struggle for the control 
of the social order to the two former forces. Both of 
these shall be judged ultimately by their effect on 
“the world.” It is amazing that organized Chris- 
tianity as a whole has never been able to promote any 
startling enthusiasm for a ‘“‘kingdom of heaven upon 
earth.” Until that enthusiasm is aroused, in spite of 
sporadic successes in the Orient, Communism will 
inevitably gain and Christianity with its tremendous 
potentiality will fight a losing battle. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA ELECTS A PRESIDENT 

OMAS G. MASARYK is sometimes called the 

last of the classics. Emil Ludwig has stated 
that he was the man best qualified to fill the 
position of President of a future United States of 
Europe. His retirement from the Presidency of 
Czechoslovakia causes all lovers of peace and democ- 
racy to pay him tribute, and at the same time to give 
serious thought to the future of Czechoslovakia. Ed- 
uard Benes, close friend of the first president and 
foreign minister during much of Dr. Masaryk’s seven- 
teen-year term, has been elected to the presid- 
ency. 
asa Benes has shown statesmanship of high 
order in the past. Among his proudest diplomatic 
achievements are the accord with the Vatican, the 
alliance with France, the Russo-Czechoslovakian 
treaty, and the formation of the Little Entente. 

That Czechoslovakia has been able to maintain a 
democracy for these years in the midst of dictator- 
ships is due to Dr. Masaryk’s rare statesmanship and 
to the devoted following which he has had. Liberals 
were, however, disturbed last spring by the strength 
of the fascist vote. 

Fascism in Czechoslovakia is a new phase of the old 
conflict between the Czech and the German elements 
in the population. The Sudetan German party, led 
by Konrad Henlein and backed, it is believed, by 
German industrialists, secured forty-four seats—two- 
thirds of the German seats and only one less seat 
than the Czech Agrarian party, the largest single party. 
There was also a fascist movement backed by the 
Czech capitalists to supplant democracy and set in its 
place authoritarian government. 

In the present election, 340 votes were cast for 
President Benes, and 100 votes were cast in opposition. 
Twenty-four of these votes were cast for Professor 
Nemec, who had, however, withdrawn his name as a 
candidate before the election. There were no other 
candidates for the Presidency. Seventy-six blank 
ballots were cast as protest votes. 

The Communists at the spring election retained 
the whole of their thirty seats. They have renounced 
all anti-militarist propaganda since the conclusion of 
the Russo-Czechoslovakian treaty of mutual assist- 
ance, and have presented a united front with the 
government against any effort of fascist attack. 

President Benes recognizes the menace of fascism 
and stands ready to combat it. Last spring at the 
time of the elections a statement was made in Ceske 
Slovok, mouthpiece of Dr. Benes, that the Czecho- 
slovak National Socialist Party (of which Dr. Benes 
was leader) would not tolerate participation of the 
Henlein party in the government, and that the coun- 
try’s democratic parties were strong enough to serve 
the nation’s needs. In his firm belief in democracy he 
proves himself a true successor of Dr. Masaryk. 

“Even in the last few years Masaryk has not lost 
faith in democracy,” writes Donald A. Lowrie in The 
Nineteenth Century. ‘“He believes that dictatorships in 
Europe are but exceptions to the great mass of the 
world’s states which still preserve democratic forms. 
Democracy, honestly applied, will solve the problems 
of today, be they economic or political.” 

It is gratifying to us to remember that Dr. 
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Masaryk stated not long ago that he would like to see 
Foreign Minister Benes elevated to Chief Executive. 
President Benes, we believe, will carry forward the 
. Splendid work which Dr. Masaryk has begun. 
Mary Elizabeth Sanger. 


x Ok 


THE NYE-KVALE BILL 


HE conversion of the American classroom into 
an army barracks has gone farther than many 
of us feel is safe in a country where the tradi- 

tion of unhampered education is highly prized. Asa 
check against mobilizing our student population for 
the war system, Senator Nye of North Dakota and 
Representative Kvale of Minnesota have offered an 
amendment to Section 40 of the National Defense 
Act. This bill would insert a proviso that “No R. O. 
T. C. unit shall be approved at any school or college 
until such institution shall have satisfied the Secretary 
of War that enrollment in such unit is elective and not 
compulsory, except in the case of military schools.” 
Of the 228 R. O. T. C. units in existence this would 
affect 118 schools where the drill is still obligatory. 

We believe that the passage of the Nye-Kvale 
measure at the next Congress would eliminate most of 
the controversy now raging over the matter of com- 
pulsory military training. The fascist threat in- 
volved in the military domination of the campus calls 
at this time for swift and certain rebuke such as wide- 
spread support of the present amendment would 
offer. We who believe in action for peace have a clear 
mandate to let our wishes be known. 

Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr placed the whole matter 
in clear relief when he said: ‘““The R. O. T. C. unit 
thrusts a type of training and an attitude of mind into 
the college atmosphere which is thoroughly incom- 
patible with the spirit of democracy and of science. 
The spirit of free cooperation, which is the basis of 
democracy, and the spirit of emancipated curiosity, 
which is the basis of science, are both alike imperiled 
by the military mind which makes unthinking obe- 
dience the swmmum bonum in the hierarchy of 
values.”’ 

That is the basic idea behind resistance of peace 
workers to the presence of the Sam Browne belt on the 
campus. If we believe compulsory military training 
and class-room freedom mix no better than cocktails 
and motor cars, it is time that we bring our convictions 
to bear effectively at Washington. Letters, tele- 
grams, and personal conversations with our legislators 
can accomplish a great deal at this moment before the 
bill comes out of a committee and while the political 
ear is to the ground. ' 

The issue has no party tags upon it. A Republi- 
can Congressman from Maine assured a group of his 
constituents a few days ago that the compulsory con- 
scription of students in tax-supported schools and the 
failure to conscript those who attend privately endowed 
schools is unwarranted discrimination. Left-wing 
thinkers in our body politic have an opportunity to 
demonstrate a capacity for cooperation with their 
conservative fellow citizens in pressing for action on 
this measure. If we are sincere in wanting to restrain 
the arm of the fascist in our midst, this particular issue 
-eanbeTa test case in cooperation between left and 


right. Upon such test cases rests the future of the 
democratic way of government. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman. 


* * 


A LESSON FROM THE SOVIETS 


HE merit of the industrial program in Soviet 
Russia has become increasingly the subject of 
controversy, but one bit of news has just ar- 

rived which forces admiration and amazement from 
friend and foe alike. It is an account of the most far- 
reaching social laboratory experiment in the history 
of the world. While it has received little attention in 
America, the Soviet program has had much more to 
say about orientation of individuals than industrial 
expansion. It was decided that the Five-Year Plan 
should give consideration to the social outeasts of all 
kinds, and a plan was devised by which it was hoped 
that criminals and unsocial individuals might be re- 
forged into useful citizens. For over a hundred years 
engineers had played with the idea of digging a canal 
through the two hundred and twenty-seven kilometers 
of mountain, swamp, and river, connecting the White 
Sea with the Baltic. The Soviets decided to build the 
Belomorstroy Canal, and to turn it into a social 
laboratory—to discover what might be done to re- 
claim prisoners through work. 

Tens of thousands of prisoners, thieves, murderers, 
and unsocial individuals of all kinds, were turned over 
to the authority of thirty-seven Chekists, to test the 
belief that human nature may be changed. Coercion 
was not to be used, and the prisoners were amazed 
that guards were conspicuous by their absence. If a 
lazy man is an unstimulated man, and a criminal the 
product of some social injury, coercion must give way 
to the methods of psychiatry. Club-houses, schools, 
and houses were built, and the experiment was under 
way. Each person was encouraged to learn a trade, 
go to school, study music or dramatics, and participate 
in the social life of the camp without rigid restriction. 
It was impressed upon his mind that he was not being 
punished for past wrongs, but was learning how to be- 
come a good citizen; society had been as greatly at 
fault as he, and this was an opportuntiy to grasp 
the principles of social living. The sentence was not 
given according to the crime, but was to terminate 
whenever the individual in question gave evidence of 
sufficient advancement. Twisted and _ rebellious 
minds and characters gradually assumed new atti- 
tudes; work became a matter of honor and heroism— 
it became the rational expression of a happy life, and 
not a hateful means of existence. 

Granting that Harold Begbie gave an accurate 
account of the miracles which were performed in the 
slums of London during the early days of the Salvation 
Army, in his remarkable volume, “Twice-Born Men,” 
it but remotely compares to the reforging of these tens 
of thousands of social outcasts. The canal was com- 
pleted in less than twenty months, and thirty-four 
of the prison workers have written an immortal ac- 
count of their changed lives. The social experiment 
is wholly without precedent, and its success stands as 
a monument to what may be done by any country for 
an oppressed class. 

J. Raymond Cope. 
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THE CHRISTIAN PACIFIST 


Realistic Pacifism. By Leyton Rich- 
ards. New York: Willett, Clark and Com- 
pany. 253 pages. $2.00. 


Leyton Richards, a British Congrega- 
tional minister, is a leader in the Christian 
Pacifist movement, well known both in his 
own country and on this side of the At- 
lantic. In fact, many of the lectures which 
make up the backbone of this book were 
given in the United States. 

The book has two main parts, the first 
being an apologia for personal pacifism on 
the basis of the Christian ethic, and the 
second a discussion of the political impli- 
cations of the pacifist position. Both sec- 
tions are well worth careful reading. The 
author does not base his contention that 

_Christianity and war are incompatible on 
proof texts, but rather on-the essential 
conflict between the ideals that lie back of 
the life and death of Jesus and those im- 
plicit in the war system. The Christology 
of this position will not appeal to some 
left-wing Unitarians, but the author’s 
sincerity and manifest honesty of purpose 
is evident in every line. 

The second section deals more specifi- 
cally with the political effects of war and 
the changes in the political structure that 
must be made to do away with it. This 
too is an excellent discussion of the problem, 
although with one or two exceptions there 
is nothing that is particularly new to stu- 
dents. However, the problem is so clearly 
stated and in such simple terms that each 
of these chapters should be of value to 
ministers and church people. 

The most interesting chapter at the 
present moment is that dealing with sanc- 
tions. The sum and substance of the ar- 
gument is that sanctions and an interna- 
tional police force, while contrary to the 
Christian ethie which forbids the use of 
the sword, may well be necessary because 
few people have accepted the Christian 
pacifist position. The author says, “A 
world that is not fully Christianized will 
necessarily live on a sub-Christian level; 
and all, therefore, that the Christian has a 
right to ask from such a world is that it 
shall be true to the standards and methods 
to which it already consents.’ While 
approving apparently in practice the idea 
of international police force and the use of 
sanctions, the author takes a somewhat in- 
explicable position in maintaining that 
the Christian could not himself enlist in 
such a police force, while at the same time 
he says that ‘the organization of inter- 
national police force under a world author- 
ity would be a striking and significant 
step toward the realization of a Christian 
world order.” He uses as an analogy 
capital punishment. In his judgment the 
Christian could not approve capital pun- 


ishment and yet he accepts an organiza- 
tion of law which embodies capital pun- 
ishment. By all odds this is the most im- 
portant chapter in the book, and should 
be carefully read, particularly at the 
present moment. In fact the whole book 
is of the utmost importance for church 
people who are concerned to do away with 
war. 
Robert C. Dexter. 


k * 


JEWISH ETHICS 


Social Ethics of the Jews: With Se- 
lected Texts from Biblical and Talmudic 
Literature. By Arthur Meyerowitz. New 
York: Bloch Publishing Company. $1.25. 


The author of this little book has done a 
useful thing and has done it neatly. He 
has assembled a good number of authorita- 
tive ethical pronouncements in Jewish 
literature and has grouped them under 
such headings as “Unity and Equality of 
the Human Race,” ‘“‘Love of Fellow-Man,”’ 
“Sanctity of Human Life,” ‘Compassion 
and Charity,” “Humility,” ete. The con- 
trolling emphases of these pronouncements 
is stated in brief introductory paragraphs. 
The result is that the reader has before him 
an attractive little volume to thumb, and 
from which to pick and choose golden 
texts. The teacher of ethics in the Jewish 
school will find here a useful guide, and 
bases for class discussions. The present 
reviewer has checked a number of the ci- 
tations, and has found them accurately 
quoted. 

Beryl D. Cohon. 


* k 


OUR FAITH 


Eminent Americans Whom India 
Should Know. By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
Calcutta: R. Chatterjee. 2838 pp. 


It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find anywhere else such charming 
sketches of so many eminent Americans 
(most of whom by the way are Unitarians, 
and all are liberal) within the covers of 
one small book. The subjects of these 
brief sketches seem to come alive under 
the skillful pen of Dr. Sunderland. The 
lives of Lincoln, Emerson, Garrison, 
Lowell, Paine, Longfellow, Holmes, Chan- 
ning, Lucy Stone, Alice Stone Blackwell, 
Whittier, Charles F. Dole, Julia Ward 
Howe, Horace Greeley and President Eliot 
of Harvard, most of whom properly may 
be found in the Hall of Fame, form the 
substance of the book. Selections from the 
writings of each person are included, 
together with the chief events of their 
lives. 

The book is published in Calcutta and 
is designed for Indian readers. To some 
American readers it will be found to have 


a decided Irridentist bias, but remember- 
ing for whom it is published, this may be 
somewhat discounted. Without exception 
we may say that these eminent Americans 
were genuinely interested in the political 
and personal freedom of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. But to compare the con- 
dition of the natives of India with that of 
the slaves in our southern states in ante- 
bellum days, hardly seems reasonable. 

However, the book is a splendid series. 
of vivid essays. It should appeal strongly 
to American readers, as well as to the 
people of India for whom it is intended. 
One of its happiest features is Dr. Sunder- 
land’s interpretation of the philosophical 
and religious viewpoint and the description 
of the high moral and spiritual character 
of each individual sketched. That such 
excellence of character should be developed 
among so many eminent Americans of our 
own persuasion is a convincing proof of 
the noble Christian faith which we profess. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Mental Health: Jis Principles and 
Practice. By Frank E. Howard and F. L. 
Patry. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
551 pp. $38.50. 

This is unquestionably the best book of 
its kind. Written by a professor of educa-. 
tion cooperating with a psychiatrist, and 
with the health of the community always 
in view, with special reference to the ef- 
fective training of young people, it brings 
together various approaches to the prob- 
lem of mental health without undue em- 
phasis on any special theory. Thus cur- 
rent psychology finds its appropriate place, 
also psycho-analysis, with excellent use of 
Freudianism by avoiding Freud’s exces- 
sive emphasis on sex. The appeal is to 
the whole personality, thus to the entire 
background of personal life, so to mind and 
body in intimate relation without assuming 
that this means chiefly the body. To be 
sure, mora] issues are omitted for the most. 
part. Some readers would protest that 
back of mental health are the value-judg- 
ments implied in the way a person is 
meeting the whole situation in the inner 
life. Thus in actually helping a person 
to solve his problem more may depend on 
making clear the moral issues than on 
anything else. But these writers are not 
dogmatic. They do not fail to mention the 
conscious attitude with its implications. 
They do not regard mental life as a mere 
assemblage of “mechanisms.” So the way 
is open for the reader to add what, in his. 
experience, is of more significance than any 
factor described in this book. The bibli- 
ographies and charts are excellent, also 
the glossary, and the questions appended 
to the chapters for use in teaching. The 
authors are followers of Dr. Adolph Meyer, 
whose viewpoint and methods are accepted 
without putting these too greatly into the 
foreground. 

Horatio W. Dresser. 
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In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 
only that they be brief and to the point. 


THANK YOU 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am sending you five new subscriptions 
and one renewal. There will be more sub- 
scriptions later. I find great pleasure in 
getting these subscriptions. I am giving 
these people a great blessing in their sub- 


scriptions. Make other ministers get out 
and get subscriptions. They could do it 
also. 


Unitarians have been spoken of as people 
who are characterized by “high thinking 
and plain living.”” We have a lot of lovely 
people, but the depression still has our 
people*in its grip. Best wishes for the 
New Year. 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


** * 


52 NATIONS CAN’T BE WRONG 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

That war of 1914-1918 to make the world 
safe for democracy did not materialize. 
This was a sobering disillusionment, for 
so many millions were gullible enough to 
have believed it would. The nationalistic 
politicians who dominated the Treaty of 
Versailles largely frustrated the enormous 
sacrifices of the international struggle, and 
among other things cheated Italy and other 
nations out of their share of compensation 
and security. 

Indictments of the injustices of the 
Peace Conference have come from various 
quarters, including Germany, and rum- 
blings of voleanic disturbances have been 
heard from Italy. It is not surprising that 
Mussolini should seek and prepare for a 
redress of Italian grievances. The fascist 
state created its own Malthusian problem 
of surplus population by subsidizing high 
birthrates, and its leaders had to rationalize 
its need for territorial expansion. More- 
over, did not Italian patriots have to avenge 
the humiliating defeat at Adowa in 1896? 

The major powers of Western Europe 
had decided their interests in the Manchu- 
rian rape were too remote for League of 
Nations action against Japan, and for 
eight months Great Britain and France 
seemed willing to let Mussolini take over 
Ethiopia. What changed their attitude? 
If Frank H. Simonds’ analysis is right, 
Italian newspapers angered British jour- 
nalism by threatening to make the Mediter- 
ranean an Italian lake, and Labor and 
popular protest against the pacifism of the 
foreign office put the Tory government 
“on the spot.” 

In the early summer the friends of the 
League of Nations conducted a peace 
plebiscite. More than 11,000,000 British 
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We ask 


voters expressed their will, all but a small 
fraction voted for continued membership 
in the League, and 6,700,000 declared for 
sanctions, not only economic and financial 
but also military and naval, to restrain a 
country guilty of wilful aggression. The 
British Labor Party likewise supported the 
new foreign policy, and became a militant 
organization in contrast to its former 
pacifist position. Labor came to see the 
situation as a struggle between continental 
fascism and British democracy. 

The Baldwin government was conse- 
quently forced to take action, and, be- 
stirred, expediently decided to go to the 
country in a general election. Imperial 
security abroad and maintenance of Tory 
ascendency at home were at stake. From 
that point on, Eden was sent to Rome, 
Hoare to Geneva, and the British fleet was 
concentrated in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Even these moves did not stop Italian 
preparations against Ethiopia, and the 
League of Nations eventually agreed upon 
the application of financial and economic 
sanctions under the covenant. 

The United States of America, by Con- 
gressional action, voted for neutrality, 
and decrees were issued by the President 
against export of war materials, but al- 
ready the new truth is dawning upon na- 
tional leaders and the populace that it is 
impossible to maintain American isolation 
from the collective purpose of fifty-two 
nations in an increasingly interdependent 
world. Isn’t Italy entitled to more terri- 
tory? Possibly so, but she is just too late 
in her policy of taking it forcibly under a 
hew international ethic. Under that 
ethic, the American people are bound to 
support these policies which became neces- 
sary to prevent flouting of international 
agreements, to oppose aggressive wars, 
and to safeguard the future peace of man- 
kind. America is so far implicated in the 
world economy that she cannot honorably 
escape the obligation of increased coopera- 
tion any more than she can successfully 
defend her traditional isolationism. 

Walter S. Ryder. 

Flint, Mich. 


* * 


AIDING A RUSSIAN FAMILY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It was not far from ten years ago that I 
made an appeal in The Register for aid for 
a Russian family who had been members 
of my parish of the British-American 
Church in St. Petersburg during my pas- 
torate there before the war. This family 
had been thrust from well-being to poverty. 
There were seven of them in all, ranging 


in 1924 from the grandmother to the 
youngest grandchild of ten years. The 
oldest grandson had died of malnutrition. 
Finding out their condition and remem- 
bering how freely Madame von L. had 
formerly used her fortune for the relief 
of needy ones, I made my appeal through 
your pages, meantime assuming for myself 
such obligation as I could toward them 
until help came from others. 

And help did come! I have not the 
figures just now near me, but there reached 
me from all parts of our country some- 
where near the sum of $1,500. By this our 
friends were saved. Then in 19380 a 
friend in Toledo furnished passage for the 
entire group to come to America or Canada. 

What I wish here to do is to report, to 
all who helped Mrs. Parker and me, that 
the von Ls have won their way, not to af- 
fluence, but at least to assured welfare. 
The two older daughters have musical 
scholarships from a Canadian university; 
one of them is also a church organist. 
The son has steady employment; and the 
youngest daughter is headed toward a 
college course. In a remarkable way the 
father has built up a business through his 
knowledge of Europe and its languages, 
which business is giving him not a large 
income, but a steady one. Madame von L., 
now eighty, still lives, and her share toward 
keeping the morale of the family unbroken 
is perhaps the largest factor in the picture, 
with of course the tremendous self-sacrifice 
of the younger Madame yon L. in meeting 
the threatened tide of destruction now 
averted. The group is a great joy to us. 

It has seemed to me that those who 
helped us years ago should know that 
their help was not in vain; and that here is 
a group who have justified and are justify- 
ing anything that Mrs. Parker and I have 
done, a large part of which, at least, we 
could not have done without the aid of 
friends who read that long-ago issue of your 
paper. May we make this report, and may 
we thank all those who yet remain to hear 
it? I have given no real names nor places 
in this letter. I will be glad to answer any 
such inquiry based on genuine interest and 
compatible with safety.* 

George Lawrence Parker. 

Keene, N. H. 


* * 


RADIO BROADCASTS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register : 

Can you tell me if there are any Uni- 
tarian services broadcast this winter, any 
that could be picked up in Atlanta, for in- 
stance? 

Last year there were several mentioned 
in The Register, 

Mary F. Bangs. 
Allanta, Ga. 


(The Register is glad to accede to this 
request and is again publishing radio 
announcements. We request all churches 
broadcasting their services to send us com- 
plete information. The Editor.) 
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Directors of A. U. A. Meet 


A meeting of the board of directors of 
the American Unitarian Association was 
held on Tuesday, December 10, at 25 
Beacon Street. Among the items of 
business acted upon were the following: 

The matter of a permanent chairman to 
preside at the meetings of the board was 
taken up and the president withdrew from 
the meeting during its discussion. It was 
explained that any action concerning a 
permanent chairman would require a 
change of Articles I and V of the by-laws 
of the board. After a discussion it was 

Voted: That action on changing the by- 
laws of the board of directors to provide 
for a permanent chairman of the board be 
deferred for the present (eighteen in favor; 
six opposed). 

A motion to reconsider this vote was 
lost, eleven voting in the affirmative and 
thirteen in the negative. 

The treasurer presented his report for 
October and November, which was ac- 
cepted. 

Upon the joint recommendation of the 
Religious Education Department and the 
Department of Social Relations for the 
appointment of a joint committee on adult 
education, it was 

Voted: That the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association approves 
the proposal coming from the Departments 
of Religious Education and Social Rela- 
tions, which has been approved by the 
Commission of Appraisal and adopted by 
the Biennial Conference, that a Committee 
on Adult Education be set up by the two 
departments jointly, with the under- 
standing that the other major organiza- 
tions of the denomination be invited to 
cooperate, each to appoint its representa- 
tive on the committee. 

A letter from Dr. Frantisek Jirsa, the 
attorney representing the Association at 
Prague, was read, informing the board that 
the Free Religious Society had applied to 
the District Court in Prague for com- 
pounding proceedings to be undertaken in 
respect of their property there, and asking 
for instructions. Perey W. Gardner re- 
viewed the history of the loan from the 
American Unitarian Association to the 
church, analyzed the present crisis in its 
financial affairs and read cablegrams giving 
answer to certain specific questions which 
he had asked. 

The president requested vice-president 
James H. Wolfe to take the chair. 

Different suggestions as to the ways in 
which the matter could be best handled 
were made by members of the board and 
the whole matter received careful discus- 
sion. The main question for the board to 
decide was whether to send a legal repre- 
sentative at once or to try through instruc- 
tion to Dr. Jirsa to have the matter handled 
for the best interests both for the local 
church at Prague and the Association. 

The motion of H. Whittemore Brown 


that wesend a representative to Prague was 
lost, nine voting in favor and thirteen 
against, Mr. Gardner not voting. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Gardner it was 
unanimously 

Voted: 1. That we authorize Dr. Fran- 
tisek Jirsa to act as our attorney of record 
in proceedings brought by the Free Re- 
ligious Society of Prague in District Court 
of Prague under File No. Kv 177-35 Com- 
pounding Proceedings, and that the presi- 
dent and treasurer be authorized to exe- 
cute the necessary power of attorney. 

2. That we instruct Dr. Jirsa to oppose 
said Compounding Proceedings if they in 
any way imperil our security. 

3. That we instruct Dr. Jirsa to take all 
possible steps to secure of record our true 
position as second mortgagees. 

4. That we approve the action of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
in regard to our joint loan, and that we take 
similar action in regard to our loan for 
$50,000, except that we do not agree to 
waive interest thereon. 

It was further 

Voted: To appropriate $100 for the De- 
partment of Foreign Relations toward the 
legal expenses of Dr. Jirsa, our Counsel at 
Prague. 

It was further 

Voted: That we increase the membership 
of the executive committee by two mem- 
bers, making the total membership eleven, 
of whom not more than four shall be 
salaried officers of the Association. 

Mrs. Jerome C. Smith and Rev. Everett 
M. Baker were elected to the commit- 
tee. 

The president stated that a committee 
consisting of Rev. Charles Graves, Mr. 
Gardner, Mrs. Alfred J. Potter, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees and George G. Davis 
had been appointed to consider and report 
upon the best use to be made of the real 
estate at Stow bequeathed to the Associa- 
tion by the late Cyrus H. Whitney. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy reported for the 
Department of Public Relations, and it 
was 

Voted: To authorize the continuance of 
the work of the Department of Public 
Relations and to approve an additional 
appropriation of $1,500 for the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Graves wished to be recorded as 
disapproving of employing any member 
of the board other than an officer of the 
Association in any paid capacity. 

The clerk read a letter from Dr. H. Paul 
Douglass, director of studies of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal, in regard to the pro- 
posed publication of its report. 

After discussion it was 

Voted: That in view of the relationship 
of the Beacon Press to the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and its method of pro- 
cedure whereby all matters carrying its 
imprint must be approved by the Publica- 


tion Committee, it seems to be inadvisable 
that the Beacon Press should publish the 
proposed report of the Commission of 
Appraisal. ; 

Vice-President Wolfe left the meeting 
and the president resumed the chair. 

The president nominated and the board 
elected the program committee for the 
May Meetings in 1936: Dr. John H. La- 
throp, chairman, Rev. Charles Graves, 
Lincoln Bryant, Milton, Mass., Richard 
W. Sulloway, Franklin, N. H., Mrs. 
Jerome Smith, Boston, Mass., Rev. Dan 
Huntington Fenn, Boston, Mass., Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, Chicago, Ill., and Ernest 
W. Kuebler, Boston, Mass., secretary. 

Robert F. Duncan outlined the relation- 
ship between the American Unitarian 
Association and the Commission of Ap- 
praisal. It was 

Voted: That the sub-committee on ad- 
ministration be continued, urged to carry 
on its studies, and to report from time to 
time to the Board. 

Mr. Davis, as requested by the board, 
reported on the purposes of the Associa- 
tion as stated in its charter, and presented 
a chart showing the present relationship 
between different officers, committees and 
departments and a suggested plan of or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Gardner withdrew from the meet- 
ing andit was 

Voted: To reappoint Perey W. Gardner 
General Counsel and chairman of the 
finance committee of the Association for 
the period of one year beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1936, at the same salary, $4,750 a 
year. 

Upon motion of the treasurer it was 

Voted: To authorize the treasurer to ad- 
vance such sums up to $5,000 to the 
Beacon Press, Inc., between now and 
April 30, 1936, as in his judgment are 
necessary for working capital, on the un- 
derstanding that such sums shall be repaid 
to the Association on or before June 1, 
1987. 

Dr. James C. Duncan, secretary of the 
Sustentation Fund Committee, was re- 
appointed for one year. 

The president announced that the next 
meeting of the board would be held on 
Tuesday, January 14. 


* * 


ALLIANCE PAMPHLET READY 


With the new year, the Committee on 
International Work of the General Al- 
liance will have ready a pamphlet on “‘The 
World-Wide Fellowship of Religious Lib- 
erals.”’ This will give in concise form the 
story of the liberal groups around the 
world, and of the International Association 
of which they are a part. It forms a good 


background for The International News — 
Sheets, which bring the latest news from — 


these groups. This pamphlet will be sent. 
without charge to ministers and others who 
send a card to Mrs. C. E. St. John, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


December 26, 1935 
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Proctor’s Headmaster 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees of Proctor Academy J. Halsey 
Gulick was appointed headmaster to suc- 
ceed Carl B. Wetherell, who resigned in 
the early fall. Mr. Gulick was selected 
from a large number of applicants because 
of his wide experience in educational work, 
his fine personality and his large acquain- 
tance with boys and their parents in con- 
nection with the Luther Gulick Camps. 

After the resignation of Mr. Wetherell 
a number of students withdrew, so that 
the financial prospects for the year were 


J. HALSEY GULICK 


not bright. During the fall Acting Head- 
master Farrel and the other members of 
the faculty have been extremely loyal and 
cooperative and have by voluntary cuts 
in salary, personal solicitation of funds 
and other means, reduced the probable 
deficit of the year to almost zero. Mean- 
while the financial campaign has produced 
about $7,500 in addition to $5,000 given 
by the American Unitarian Association, and 
this has paid off most of the past indebt- 
edness of a pressing nature. If about 
$2,500 more could be secured all pressing 
indebtedness would be paid off and Proctor 
would be ready to go forward under the 
new headmaster. 

Mr. Gulick plans to stress practical 
arts of various kinds for students who are 
not planning to go to college, and also 
winter sports. Proctor under his manage- 
ment will continue to be a medium-priced 
school with a homelike atmosphere and 
high educational standards. The outlook 
for growth along these lines was never 
brighter. 

The new headmaster received his aca- 
demic training at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Princeton University. He was con- 


nected for a number of years with the 
physical-education department of Lehigh 
University and of Princeton, and has more 
recently been a teacher at Fessenden 
School in West Newton, Mass., and the 
Mary C. Wheeler school in Providence, 
R. I. During the summers Mr. Gulick 
conducts the three Luther Gulick Camps 
at South Casco, Me., and is president of 
the New England Association of Camp 
Directors. 

Proctor Academy, established at An- 
dover, N. H., in 1848, is a college prepara- 
tory school for boys, but is better known 
for its practical arts courses which supple- 
ment academic work. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Bangor, Me., Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Monday, 
8.30 a. m., Station WLBZ, 620 kilocycles; Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Tuesday, 8.30 a. m., Station 
WLBZ, 620 kilocycles. 

Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Worcester, Mass., Dr. Maxwell Savage, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


Sunday, 


NEW COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
CHURCH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association 
recently appointed the following individ- 
uals to constitute a curriculum-study 
committee: Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, chairman; Rev. Paul Har- 
mon Chapman, Lexington, Mass.; Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, Bangor, Me.; 
Miss Frances W. Wood, Detroit, Mich.; 
and Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the 
department. The purpose of this com- 
mittee is to study the present curriculum 
needs of church schools, to discover what 
materials are available to meet those 
needs, and to take steps to have new 
materials prepared. The committee met 
for organization on Thursday, December 
12, and assigned work in preparation for 
the next meeting to each of its members. 
This committee is the inheritor of the 
splendid work of the curriculum commis- 
sions of 1931-1933 and hopes to accomplish 
practical results in a short while. 

Montpelier, Vt.—Nineteen members 
of the church school of the Church of the 
Messiah received pins symbolic of perfect 
attendance for a three-months period at 
the service December 1. Six received pins 
in recognition of one month’s perfect at- 
tendance. 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions about its policies and activities. Such questions 
should be addressed to Charles R. Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


In a round-table discussion in Cincinnati it was said that, at the 
request of the American Unitarian Association, all of the church-exten- 
sion work up to the end of the last century which had been successfully 
carried on by the Michigan Conference was then surrendered into the 
hands of the central body on the ground that it could be better adminis- 
tered from Boston, and that since that time there has been a steady de- 


cline of missionary activity in that state. 


The statement is incorrect in two very important particulars. 


Please comment. 


In the first 


place the early missionary activity in Michigan was not conducted by the Michigan 
Conference at all, which was not organized until 1875. The churches at Detroit, 
Kalamazoo, and Ann Arbor, were all organized before 1875. 

Secondly, according to Dr. Reccord in the paper on ‘‘Michigan Unitarianism”’ 
prepared in 1933 for ‘“The Encyclopaedia of Michigan,” it was the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, not the American Unitarian Association, which in 1910 assumed 
responsibility for all missionary activities in the mid-western states, the Michigan 


Conference ratifying the agreement. 


From 1875 to 1910, thirteen churches were organized, three of them in im- 
portant cities, the remainder in unimportant little towns or cities ranging from a 
population of a couple of hundred to a population of 10,000. Bendon, Harriette, 
Onsted, Sherwood, are examples of the smaller communities. These churches have 
all died. Probably they should never have been started. 

Since 1910 one new church has been started by the A. U. A. at Flint. 

It is dangerous to generalize from all this, but further research might well be 
conducted to determine whether local confzrences have always been as wisely 
guided in their missionary activities as the central headquarters of our fellowship. 
Every church started between 1875 and 1910 has died. Every church started be- 


fore 1875 and after 1910 has survived. 
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BROOKLYN CHURCH RAISES 
BUDGET FUNDS SPEEDILY 


After a canvass of the membership of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
had proved to be the most successful in 
the history of the church for raising funds 
for its support, Dr. John Howland Lathrop, 
the minister, published the following open 
letter to the congregation in the church 
calendar: 

“The minister of this church is in a 
peculiarly happy position, upon him de- 
volves none of the responsibility of raising 
the funds for the support of the church. 
When, however, he hears a report at the 
trustees meeting that for the first time in 
the history of the church the bulk of the 
funds needed is pledged before the first 
two months of the season are over, he can- 
not but express his personal gratitude to 
all those who have made this possible— 
visitors and subscribers alike. I wonder 
how those visitors behaved when they 
called on you. I should suppose that in 
some instances, being enthusiastic ama- 
teurs, bless their zeal, they might have 
pressed you rather hard. Even now, I 
frequently behave that way for some 
cause. I have no doubt, however, how 
you behaved, for the results speak for you. 

“In this expression of thanks, I have a 
word for those who love the church, but 
whose circumstances would not permit 
them to pledge a cent. We love you and 
you are very necessary to us. You still 
have the greatest gift to give—yourselves, 
your service, your devoted and loyal wit- 
ness to the purposes of this church. The 
greater the company of the devoted, re- 
gardless of finances, the more enthusias- 
tically do those able to give, give. A 
family is always bigger than the members 
who are in a position to provide its where- 
withal. 

“How happy we are that we can let 
money fade from our minds from now on, 
and devote ourselves to the spiritual pur- 
poses of our fellowship throughout this 
season!” 


* x 


DR. MACPHERSON HONORED 


A dinner celebrating the election of Dr. 
Walter H. Macpherson to the presidency 
of the Universalist General Convention 
was held December 14, at St. John’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Joliet, Ill., of which Dr. 
Macpherson has been minister since 1912. 
‘The following message of greeting was sent 
to the gathering by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, on behalf of the administrative 
council of the Association: 


The officers and directors of the Ameri-. 


can Unitarian Association present to 
Dr. Walter H. Macpherson our hearty 
congratulations and good wishes upon his 
election to the presidency of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, and we also 
heartily congratulate the Convention upon 
securing him as president. 


Devoted minister, able preacher and 
leader, the beloved friend of many men in 
many places, champion of international 
friendliness and cooperation in many fields, 
he brings to his new tasks unusual equip- 
ment of mind and heart and faith. May he 
find happiness in enlarging and deepening 
the work of the Universalist churches here 
and abroad. 

All his Unitarian cousins heartily wish 
him Godspeed. : 


eck 


PERSONALS 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins, minister 
emeritus of King’s Chapel, will preach at 
King’s Chapel Sunday, December 29, at 
ileal. 


Mrs. Meta Lilienthal, a member of the 
First Unitarian Society, Plainfield, N. J., 
is editing a weekly ‘‘Goodwill Column”’ for 
the local paper. In her column Mrs. 
Lilienthal reviews books, reports news 
items, and reprints editorials dealing with 
the relationships of races, nations, and 
faiths. 


Rev. Walter F. Greenman of West 
Newton, Mass., minister emeritus of All 
Souls’ Church, Augusta, Me., preached the 
sermon at the regular Sunday morning 
service of the Unitarian Society of Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass., December 15. 


Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Public Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
guest speaker at the regular morning ser- 
vice of the Hollis, N. Y., Unitarian Church, 
Sunday, December 15. Dr. Dexter’s sub- 
ject was “Justice Is Not Enough.” 


The “Log of the TVA,” a running story 
of the development of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority written by Dr. Arthur E. 
Morgan, president of Antioch College and 
director of the T. V. A., is now appearing 
in current issues of The Survey Graphic. 
A booklet has been issued containing those 
of Dr. Morgan’s articles that have thus far 
appeared in the magazine. 


Thirteen Leading Clergymen of New 
York City Condemn Cardinal’s 
Stand on Birth Control 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of 
the Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
Dr. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Dr. Minot Simons, minister of 
All Souls’ Church, New York, were among 
the signers of an answer issued Sunday, 
December 15, to the sermon on birth con- 
trol given Sunday, December 8, by Car- 
dinal Patrick J. Hayes, archbishop of New 
York. The open letter, signed by thirteen 
Protestant and Jewish church leaders, 
admitted the Cardinal’s right to remind 
Roman Catholics of church doctrine on 
the subject of birth control, but insisted 
that his attempt to extend his authority 
to non-Catholices was out of place. 

* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL UNION 


The Church School Union, under the 
leadership of Mrs. William Klaber of 
Montclair, N. J., held a dinner meeting in 
New York, N. Y., December 8, to intro- 
duce to the New York area Ernest W. 
Kuebler, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American 
Unitarian Association. There was a good 
attendance. Mr. Kuebler spoke informally, 
emphasizing especially the matter of train- 
ing in the technique of worship. 

* * 


MRS. RICHARD A. GRIFFIN 


Mrs. Richard A. Griffin died at her 
home in Bedford, Mass., Sunday, Decem- 
ber 10, in her ninety-second year. She 
was the widow of Rev. Richard A. Griffin, 
who came to America from England in 
1872 and who held Unitarian pastorates 
in Marlboro, Mass., Augusta, Me., and 
Northampton, Mass. Mr. Griffin died in 
1909. Mrs. Griffin was a devoted Unitarian 
and to the end of her long life was keenly 
interested in denominational affairs. Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is one of three surviving sons. 


The Register Announces that — 


Dr. H. Paul Douglass, Director of Studies of the Commission of 
Appraisal, will report on Unitarian Values, based on the re- 
sults of questionnaires from the East and the West. 


Louis C. Cornish, President of the A. U. A., writes a tribute to 
Tomas and Charlotte Garrigue Masaryk. 


Orders for extra copies of these issues must be sent at once to insure 
delivery. Special price of 7 cents a copy on orders of 50 or over. 
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25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


J. Raymond Cope is minister of the 
Unitarian Church, Roslindale, Mass. 


Stephen Hole Fritchman is minister of 
the Independent Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian), Bangor, Me. 

Winfred Ernest Garrison is Associate 
Professor of Church History, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He is literary editor 
of The Christian Century. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is Editor of The 
Christian Register, and is minister of 
the First Parish, Weston, Mass. 

John Malick is minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Harold Preece is a contributor to The 
Nation, Common Sense, The Crisis, and 
The Modern Thinker. 


Mary Elizabeth Sanger is Managing 

Editor of The Register. 

* * 

BANGOR ORGANIZES FOR PEACE 

About sixty persons in Bangor, Me., 
and vicinity have recently organized the 
Bangor League for Peace. and Freedom, 
which will devote itself to various forms of 
peace action. Dean James Muilenburg of 
the University of Maine and Rev. Stephen 
Hole Fritchman of the Independent Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) were elected 
president and vice-president, respectively. 
The group includes members from all 
walks of life, of different religious faiths. 
A large number of faculty members from 
the University of Maine have affiliated 
themselves with the group. Dr. Frank W. 
Clelland of the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary, whose son, Frank, Junior, has been 
the center of a vigorous controversy over 
compulsory military training in the Bangor 
High School, is an active member of the 
group. It is expected that the membership 


will soon reach 200. 
* * 


SHOALERS HOLD GAY REUNION 

On Saturday, December 7, 125 Shoalers 
held their winter reunion at the Twentieth 
Century Club in Boston, Mass. The 
speaking program was brief and pertained 
to the conferences for 1986. Plans of each 
conference committee, as far as they had 
developed, were given as follows: for the 
Young People’s Religious Union weeks, in- 
cluding “Lib” Week in August, by Dr. 
J. Nowell Manning of Waltham, Mass.; 
for the League’s Churchmanship Institute 
by Dr. Frank Scott of Newton Centre, 
Mass.; for the Alliance by Miss Ruth 
Twiss, of Newton Centre; for the Religious 
Education Institute by Ernest W. Kuebler, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the A. U. A.; and for the 
General Conference by Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass. The last 
named conference will celebrate its for- 
tieth continuous season at the Shoals 
July 25-August 1 and the twentieth year of 
the joint ownership with the Congrega- 
tionalists. 


Rev. Karl Kopf, minister of the Mt. 
Vernon Church, Boston, spoke for the 
Congregational group and read some amus- 
ing as well as serious excerpts from the 
writings of Nathaniel Hawthorne regarding 
the Shoals in his day. The final speaker 
was Rev. Daniel Bliss, associate minister 
of the New Old South Church, Boston. 
Mr. Bliss spoke in an extremely happy vein 
regarding the youngest of our Shoals con- 
ferences—the Camp Farthest Out—which 
enjoyed ten days on Star Island last sum- 
mer and is looking forward eagerly to a 
second season at the end of August with 
Mr. Bliss as director. 

Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., showed some beautiful new colored 
movies of the Shoals and of Uncle Oscar, 
taken last October. 

During the evening the presiding of- 
ficer, Carl B. Wetherell, announced the gift 
from Edward Tuck of Paris of $1,000 for 
use at Star Island. 
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Local and Suburban 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rey. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. John Carroll 
Perkins, minister emeritus. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Dec. 31, Jan. 2-3, Rev. 
Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Dee. 31, 8 p. m. New Year’s Eve service. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Hot, D: D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
hey render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite the State House 
LEONARD H. TORREY, Managing Trustee 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 


100 Rooms with Running Water - - - 
100 Rooms with Bath 


Weekly Rates 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 
| Pecseraies Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Pleasantries 


An applicant for a position as book- 
keeper was being questioned by his pros- 
pective employer, who said: 

“Of course you understand double 
entry?” 

“Sure,” replied the applicant. “The 
last place I had I kept the books triple 
entry—one set for the boss, showing the 
real profits; a second set for the share- 
holders, showing no profits, and a third 
set for the income tax people, showing 
a loss.’ —Canadian Railway Employers’ 
Monthly. 

* * 
What Paper D’ya Read? 

From the bench Justice Carew thun- 
dered at Mr. Wynne: “‘He ain’t going to 
pay for this lesson—but if he don’t learn— 
maybe he’ll pay for it next time. That’s 
all!’—The World-Telegram. 

Speaking to Oden Gustafson, counsel 
for Mr. Wynne, Justice Carew said: “He 
is not going to pay for this lesson, but if 
he doesn’t learn, maybe he’ll pay for the 
next. That’s all.”’—The Herald Tribune. 

—The New Yorker. 
a: x & 

A candidate for the police force was 
being verbally examined. ‘If you were 
by yourself in a police car and were pur- 
sued by a desperate gang of criminals in 
another car doing forty miles an hour along 
a lonely road, what would you do?” The 
candidate looked puzzled for a moment. 
Then he repliéd: ‘‘Fifty.”’—-Toronto Globe. 

* * 


“Stalin spoke briefly, about an hour.’”’— 
Pravda (Moscow). 

At last! After thirty years of preaching 
sermons an hour long, we have authority 
for our unshakable conviction that these 
sermons’ are brief. Now will our listeners 
be good!—John Haynes Holmes in Unity. 

* ok 

Minister: “I do wish I could think of 
some way to make the congregation keep 
their eyes on me when I’m preaching such 
good sermons.” 

Little Son: ‘Father, you want to put 
the clock right behind the pulpit.’-— 
Pathfinder. 

* * 

When Uncle Sam warns exporters that 
they trade with Italy at their own risk, he 
speaks out of sad experience.—Dallas 
Morning News. 

Py 

She (in the art gallery): “‘So that’s one 
- of those cubist paintings. What a dread- 
ful place Cuba must be!’’—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


* * 


“How would you classify a telephone 


girl? Is hers a business or a profession?” 
“Neither. It’s a calling.”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 


* * 
The Russians and the Japs have buried 
the hatchet, but both of them know exactly 
where it is— New York Herald-Tribune. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and ©: 


receive the support 


writable Organizations which 
_/itovians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Foumded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Plece, Boston, Mass. 


nded 1844 
trains =. tne liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


H fMappier Wew Wear 


-through greater service 
to the cause of 
Liberal Religion 

is the wish for its 
members and friends 
from the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 


Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. 
180 Longwood Avenue ot ote oston, Mass. 


Help Our 


National Drive 


for 


More Readers 
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